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Notes. 


ROGER ASCHAM AND IOANNES 
RAVISIUS TEXTOR, 


In his ‘ Toxophilus,’ printed A.D. 1545, 
Ascham says on p. 83 (Mr. Arber’s reprint, 
1868) :— 

“* And here I must nedes remember a certaine 
French man called Textor, that writeth a boke 
whiche he nameth Officina, wherin he weueth vp 
many brokenended matters and settes out much 
rifraffe, pelfery, trumpery, baggage and beggerie 
ware clamparde vp of one that would seme to be 
fitter for a shop in dede than to write any boke.” 
The following passage shows how Ascham’s 
ire was excited :— 

‘‘But why I bringe in Textor was this: At 
laste when he hath rekened all shoters that he 
can, he sayeth thus, Petrus Crinitus wryteth, 
that the Scottes which dwell beyonde Englande 
be verye excellent shoters, and the best bowmen 
in warre. This sentence whether Crinitus wrote 
it more leudly of ignoraunce, or Textor con- 
firmeth it more piuyshlye of enuye, may be called 
in question and doubte: but this surelye do I 
knowe very well that Textor hath both red in 








Gaguinus the Frenche hystorie, and also hath 
hearde his father or graundfather taulke (except 
perchaunce he was borne and bred in a Cloyster) 
after that sort of the shotynge of Englishe men, 
that Textor neded not to have gone so piuishlye 
beyonde Englande for shoting, but might very 
soone, euen in the first towne of Kent, haue founde 
suche plentie of shotinge, as is not in al the realme 
of Scotland agayne. The Scottes surely be good 
men of warre in theyr owne feate as can be: 
but as for shotinge, they neyther can vse it for 
any profyte, nor yet wil chalenge it for any prayse, 
although master Textor of his gentlenesse would 
give it them. Textor neaded not to haue fylled 
vppe his booke with suche lyes, if he hadde read 
thestorye of Scotlande, which Ioannes Maior doeth 
wryte: wherein he myghte haue learned, that 
when Iames Stewart fyrst Kyng of that name, 
at the Parliament holden at Saynt Iohnnes 
towne or Perthie, commaunded vnder payne of a 
greate forfyte, that euerye Scotte shoulde learne 
to shote: yet neyther the loue of theyr countrie, 
the feare of their enemies, the auoydying of 
punishment, nor the receyuinge of anye profyte 
that myght come by it, coulde make them to be 
good Archers: whiche be vnapte and vnfytte 
therunto by Gods prouidence and nature. Ther- 
fore the Scottes them selues proue Textor a lyer, 
bothe with authoritie and also daily experience, 
and by a certayne Prouerbe that they haue 
amonges them in theyr communication, wherby 
they gyue the whole prayse of shotynge honestlye 
to Englysshe men, saying thus: that euery 
Englysshe Archer beareth vnder hys gyrdle. 
xxiliil. Scottes.’’"—P. 84. 

Now who was this man whom Ascham so 
fiercely attacks and brands as a liar ? 
Jean Tixier, seigneur de Ravisi, latinized 
into Ieannes Ravisius Textor, was a dis- 
tinguished scholar in his day. He was not 
born in a cloister, as Ascham sneeringly 
suggests, but at Saint Seulge, Niévre, whence 
he calls himself ‘‘ Nivernensis,’’ about the 
year 1480, and died at Paris on 4 December, 
1524, when the author of ‘ Toxophilus’ 
was about nine years old. In 1520 he was 
Rector of the University of Paris. The best- 
known of his works is his ‘ Officina, vel 
Nature Historia per Locos,’ which was 
published in 1522, and was often reprinted. 
It is a sort of encyclopedia, and contains 
much curious information very well arranged 
and fortified by references to the autho- 
rities quoted. Ascham’s acquaintance with 
this work was very slight, if we believe what 
he says : “‘I loked on [it] by chaunce in the 
bokebynders shope, thynkynge of no suche 
matter” (p. 83). The Jew Apelle may 
believe that; I do not for good reasons. 
I have a copy of the edition in two volumes, 
printed at Venice in 1574, and am able to 
name the chapter which the author of 
‘Toxophilus’ must have carefully read, 
and from which he got some hints for his 
more extended treatment of the subject. 
The heading is ‘Sagittarii et Taculatores 
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peritissimi,’ and is followed by a somewhat 
dry list of names from Latin poets and 
writers. It must be admitted that Ascham 
works uv the history of famous bowmen 
with great skill and literary power, and justly 
prides himself on “all the examples whiche 
I now by chaunce haue rehersed out of the 
best Authors in greke and latin”’ (p. 83). 
He severely reproves the compiler of the 
‘ Officina ' for mentioning ‘‘ Domitian and 
Commodus the emperours”’ in his list of 
bowmen “bycause they were noughtie 
persons’’! It is manifest that he had 
studied this particular part of the work with 
the utmost care. It is near the end of this 
chapter that Textor quotes the words which 
so roused Ascham’s ire. They are as 
follows: ‘ Crinitus ait Scotos (qui uicini 
sunt Britannis) in dirigendis sagittis acres 
esse et egregios’’ (Pars Prima, p. 188). 
No reference is given, but the author of 
‘ Toxophilus ’ must have been wellacquainted 
with the writer mentioned, for he not only 
tells us his Christian name ‘“ Petrus” in 
his text, but refers to him in the margin 
thus: ‘ P. Crin. 3. 10.” 

Why Ascham should have directed all his 
** Artillarie ”’ (p. 86) against the Frenchman 
Tixier or Textor, because he happened to 
cite a few words from the Italian Riccio or 
Crinitus, as his name was latinized, is a 
matter that admits of no explanation. Both 
of them were dead when the “ great Cock 
Master "’ (Strype’s ‘Life of Sir Thomas 
Smith,’ p. 221) presented a copy of his 
‘ Toxophilus * to Henry VIII. Had Textor 
been alive when he was thus so unreasonably 
assailed he would have returned his aggres- 
sor’s abuse with interest, if we may judge 
from what he says in his ‘ Prefatio in suam 
Officinam,’ where he first blames ‘“‘ some 
unknown half-taught Englishman ”’ (“ nescio 
quis semidoctus Anglus’’) for daring to 
contradict Erasmus, and then thunders 
against another critic who had spoken with 
contempt of his fellow-countryman, Gugliel- 
mus Budeus (Guillaume Bude), called by 
Erasmus “the wonder of France” on 
account of his learning :— 

** Audio et fuisse quemdam nebulonem, qui 
opus doctissimi et eruditissimi Budaei de Asse 
dixerit esse velut otiosum, infrugiferum, ac 
nemini utile, et non magni referre cognoscere, 
que sint partes assis, quam varie ponderum et 
nummorum species, cuius nomen si compertum 
haberem, peius cruce et furca lueret, nec ad 
commiserationem me flecteret, etiam si fleret 
sanguine. Te ne oportuit, nebulo, perperam de 
tanto Gallia monstro [Erasmus’s expression] 
iudicare, tantumque virum putida tua censura 
proscindere ?....et te non pudet immundum ex 
ore tuo sterquilinium in hunc vomere ? ”’ 





There is more of it, but this will serve asa 
specimen of hcw learned men abused each 
other in the then “ universal language.’’ 

In his dedicaticn to Henry VIII., Ascham 
says :— 

** And althoughe to haue written this boke 

either in Latin or Greke (which thing I wold be 
verie glad yet to do, if I might surelie know your 
Graces Pleasure there in) had been more easier 
and fit for my trade in study, yet neuerthelesse, I, 
supposinge it no point of honestie, that mi com- 
modite should stop and hinder ani parte either 
of the pleasure or profite of manie, haue written 
this Englishe matter in the Englishe tongue for 
Englishe men.’’—P. 14. 
It is well he did so, for he thereby became 
one of the best of our eaily prose writers in 
point of style, and as regards matter, one 
of the most interesting. His acquaintance 
with Greek was superior to that of Textor, 
who does not show any knowledge of it in 
his ‘ Officina,’ but has a command of Latin 
which, from the specimens I have seen, 
Aschem never reached. Ina golden sentence 
our countryman says :— 

‘* He that wyll wryte well in any tongue muste 
folowe thys councel of Aristotle to speake as the 
common people do, to thinke as wise men do ; 
and so shoulde euery man vnderstande hym, and 
the iudgement of wyse men alowe hym.’’—P. 18. 


Ascham seems to be right when he- 
contends that the Scots never were dis- 
tinguished for their skill in the use of the 
bow. On p. 88 he tells us that it was “‘ ye 
stoute archers of Cheshire and Lanchasshire”’ 
who slew King James with many a noble 
Seot at Flodden Hill in 1513, and as he 
was born two years later he may have heard 
the history of the battle from some one who 
fought in it on that September day so 
calamitous to Scotland. In the words of 
Sir Walter Scott :— 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shiver’d was fair Scotland's spear, 
And broken was her shield ! 

Again, Ascham says on the same page :— 

‘*The feare onely of Englysh Archers hathe 
done more wonderfull thinges than euer I redde 
in anye historye greke or latin, and moost wonder- 
full of all now of late beside Carlile betwixt Eske 
and Leuen at Sandy sikes, where the hcole 
nobilite of Scotlande for fere of the Archers of 
Englonde (next the stroke of God) as both 
Englysh men and Scotyshe men that were present 


hath toulde me were drowened and _ taken 
prisoners.” 
So convinced were the Scots of their 


inferiority in archery to the English that 
at the battle of Pinkiecleugh or Musselburgh, 
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fought in 1548, they brought to their aid 
“four thousand Irish archers,’ who were 
the first “‘that ran away” (see Patten’s 
‘Expedition into Scotland’ in ‘Tudor 
Tracts, Constable & Cc., London, 1903, 
p. 113). It was here, says Mr. A. F. Pollard 
in his introduction to the volume, p. xix, 
that ‘the Protector [Somerset] inflicted on 
the Scots one of the most crushing defeats 
in the whole of their history.” It is there- 
fore manifest that neither Scots nor Irish 
could overcome our English bowmen. Could 
the French ? Textor does not dare to say 
so, but he quotes an Italian’s words for the 
purpose, as Ascham thinks, of decrying the 
skill of his own nation in the use of the 
weapon. That seems to be the reason of his 
furious outburst against the Gaul, who 
purposely avoids any mention of our bow- 
men’s explcits in his own country. ' One 
of them is thus related in our old writer's 
book with a little pardonable exaggeration : 

‘* Kynge Henrie the fifte a prince pereles and 
moste vyctoriouse conqueroure of all that euer 
dyed yet in this part of the world, at the battel 
of Agin court with VII. thousand fyghtynge 
men, and yet many of them sycke, beynge suche 
Archers as the Cronycle sayeth that mooste parte 
of them drewe a yarde, slewe all the Cheualrie of 
Fraunce to the nomber of XL. thousand, and moc, 
and lost not paste XXVI. Englysshe men.’”’— 
‘ Toxophilus,’ p. 87. 

Roger Ascham is one of the most English 
of all our English writers. 

JoHN T. Curry. 





B AND G CONFUSED IN DOMESDAY 
AND FEUDAL AIDS. 


THOSE who have devoted much time and 
attention to the study of the Domesday 
Survey of Cornwall have hitherto regarded 
Gluston of the Exchequer copy and Glustona 
of the Exeter version as identifiable with the 
manor of Blisland in the Hundred of Trigg. 
Bliston (Bluston in the ‘ Testa de Nevill’) 
is undoubtedly that manor now known as 
Blisland, a change which is paralleled in the 
present-day name of Climesland for the old 
manor-name of Climston. The exact cause 
of this confusion of terminal ton and land 
is not quite clear. It apparently is not due 
to aural confusion, such as we get in the 
case of Marazion with its seventy variant 
spellings. It is, perhaps, the submerging of 
the actual name of the town by a similar 
name for the district or township immediately 
surrounding the original steading. 

This, however, is not the chief point of 
interest in connexion with this identification 





of a Domesday manor-name. The interesting 
feature is not in the terminal, but in the 
initia] part of the name. 

Why, if this identification be correct, 
should there be G in place of B as the initial 
letter ? 

B is not a consonant that easily evolves. 
from g. The labial and the throat letters 
are in their production as widely separated 
as any two sets of consonants can be. 

It apparently is not a case of organic 
evolution such as one gets when ¢ becomes 
d, or either dental becomes s (a peculiar 
feature in Cornish place- names), or when 
p becomes f (ph), or when di becomes 7. 

It is not a case, I am disposed to think, of 
aural confusion, where one scribe, writing 
from dictation, mishears Bl, and puts down 
Gi. 

It looks as if it is a matter of paleography, 
and as if the scribe, when he made from a 
roughly written draft the fair copies which 
are now at Exeter and in the British Museum, 
misread Gi for Bl. 

A careful examination with a lens of the 
facsimile copy (would that the Record Office 
facsimiled the Exeter version!) furnishes, 
however, no support to this theory. The 
G’s and the B’s are easily distinguishable. 
This is certainly the case in the script of the- 
Exchequer copyist, who, nevertheless, may 
not have drawn up the original rough 
drafts. Every capital G is distinctly a G, 
and uniform with the others, except, per- 
haps, the second g in Gargalle (col. 9 in the: 
facsimile of Cornwall). 

That some confusion between G and B: 
forms existed is inferable from a consideration 
of the Feudal Aid of 1306 (for Cornwall), 
wherein Gloyou occurs for Bloyou, God- 
rugan for Bodrugan, Godbran for Bodbran, 
Gotriaus for Botriaus, Gere for Bere, and 
Gruere for Bruere. In only one of these 
is the combination with J met with, namely,. 
Bloyou. 

That the original name for Bliston was 
a trisyllabic word beginning with G, and 
having an, at present unknown, vowel 
(representable by an asterisk) immediately 
succeeding it and preceding the 6, as 
G*bliston, is a theory that might be put 
forward; but its claims to consideration are- 
weakened by the examples of G and B con- 
fusion met with in the Feudal Aids. 

One way out of this difficulty, but a way 
which lands one in further and more serious 
difficulties, is to identify Gluston with Glaz- 
don in St. Germans, Clusion in Lansallos,. 
or Gluvias(ton) in Gluvias. Sir John Mac- 
lean, however, advances facts which strongly 
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point to the identification with Bliston as 
being correct, and we must leave the poten- 
tial identifications named above to be dis- 
cussed by others if they should consider it 


necessary. The question is one that can only | 


be settled by experts in paleography and 
linguistics, and to them we must leave the 
further consideration of the subject. 


The importance of the matter lies in the | 


possibility of substituting B for an initia] G 
in such Domesday manors beginning with 


G as are not easily identified unless we | 


make sucha substitution. Luckily all other 
G manors in Cornwall are fairly easily iden- 
tified, but in other counties perhaps the case 
is different, and a remembrance of such a 
confusion of G and B may be productive of 
good results. J. HamBLeEY Rowe, M.B. 





BULLYVANT: BULFIN: BULFINCH, 
(See 8 S. v. 469; vi. 72, 239.) 


THE following instances are the results of 

some fairly extensive researches among 

early records for references to Bullivant, 

Bulfin, and Bulfinch :— 

1080. Bulgeuen, hund. de Berdestapla, Essex 
(now Bulphan). Domesday. 

1318. Bulevaune, presentation to the church of 
Essex. Patent Rolls. 

1318. Bowlewefan, John Lescewe de, Essex. 

Patent Rolls. 

1320. Bolefynch, Robert, of Kenilworth. Close 

Rolls. | 

Bolefynch, Robert, of Eltham. Patent 


| 


1327. 
olls. 
1329. Bulfinche, Robert, of Kenilworth. Close 
olls. 
1340. Bulfynch, Robert, warrener of the King’s | 
warren of Kyngesden. Close Rolls. 
1397. Bolfynch, Henry, of Assho, co. Warwick. | 
Cat. of Anc. Deeds, I. 
1418. Bolfynch, John. Intrantes of Canterbury. 
1428. Bolephen, Ecclesia de, Essex. Feudal 
Aids. 
1430. Bulfyne, John, Canon in Chichester 
diocese. 
1438. Bulfynch, Thomas, of Withyham, Sussex. | 
Chancery suit. 
1467. Bulfynch, Hugh. Chancery suit. | 
1469. Bulfynch, Nicholas, chaplain at Hove- 
“ kirk, Calais. Patent Rolls. | 
88. | 


Bulfinch, Richard, D.B., rector of Ickham, 
t 


ent. 
Wulffen, Wulfwine, &c. Onomasticon 
Anglo-Sax. 

The above, as will be seen, are all earlier 
than 1500. As well as can be judged from 
the records consulted, the place Bulphan, 
in Essex, does not seem to have given rise to 
@ personal name. Although I am far from 





| opposite called Guletut. 


|literature if I protest 
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appellations of familiar objects and quali- 
ties. In the devolution of names, the 
imitation of sounds is quite a natural pro- 
| gression, and is accountable for more object 
and quality names than is, perhaps, ima- 
gined. 

After 1500 Bullyvant is frequently found, 


in various forms: Bulivant, Bullifont, 
Bollivant, &c. (see parish registers of 
Worksop and Perlethorpe, co. Notts, 
Leicester, Lichfield, and Northants wills, 


ard general references). As to the termina- 
tion vant, Mr. E. McClure has some notes 
on vent in his ‘ British Place-Names’ which 
may lead to an explanation. 

To turn to Ireland, where the personal 
name Bulfin is found, O’Hart (° Irish Pedi- 
grees’) includes it among the families 
|descended from MHeremon, but he gives 
nothing to support the statement, as far as 
/I am aware. He also classes Mulfin with 
| Bulfin. There are places mentioned in Irish 
| records as Ballyfin, Ballyfene, Ballyvantane. 
| Perhaps these could be from Bally (baile) a 
| town, and Fin (fionn), fair, handsome: Fin is 
also an ancient personal name. Bally 
occasionally becomes Bul (and Bol), for 
|instance Ballygidden, Bulgedin, Bulle- 
| gidine. I donot wish to push the inference, 
| because I am under the impression that 
| place-names in Ireland have not often given 
| Tise to family names. There are, however, 
|/many place-names drawn from family 
names, or rather of which family names 
form a part. 

With regard to Buttyvant, may we hope 
for some other explanation than Batez en 
avant, which savours of the old heraldic 
writers? Walter de Coventry chronicles 
the building of a castle, called Buteavant, 
on an island in the Seine by King Richard 
in 1198, and the King of France built one 
Leo C. 


Macaulay AND Sixius Iraricus.—I trust 
it is no sign of ingratitude for Dr. Tyrrell’s 
brilliant contributions to scholarship and 
against a_ state- 
ment in his second article on ‘ Our Debt to 
Latin Poetry as distinguished from Greek,’ 
appearing in the Nineteenth Century for 
May :— 

‘* Macaulay admired the ‘ Punica’ greatly.... 
It is as hard to account for the admiration of 
Macaulay as for his depreciation of Goldsmith’s 
exquisite tale ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ the more 
so as the battle pieces of Silius, with their single 
combats, archaisms, and anachronisms, vividly 





suggesting that Bulfinch is connected with 
Bulphan, it is as well to bear in mind the 
tendency of names to approximate to the 


call to mind similar blunders amusingly exposed 
| by Macaulay in the ‘Satan ’ of Robert Mont- 
; gomery.”’—P. 879. 
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It would certainly be hard to account for In short the whole affair appears to be fraudulent 


such an admiration, but is there any occasion 
for us to try ? We turn to the Appendix 
in Trevelyan’s ‘ Life,’ and find Macaulay’s 
opinion of the ‘ Punica ’ among the pencilled 
notes in his Greek and Latin books :— 

‘** Finished Silius Italicus ; for which heaven be 
praised ! [hardly a grace after meat !] December 
24, 1835. Pope must have read him before me. 
In the ‘Temple of Fame,’ and the ‘ Essay on 
Criticism,’ are some touches plainly suggested 
by Silius.” 

When dealing with ‘ The Life and Writings 
of Addison’ Macaulay shows us_ pretty 
plainly what he thought :— 

“The folly of Silius Italicus, in particular, 
is positively nauseous. He undertook to record 
in verse the vicissitudes of a great struggle between 
generals of the first order; and his narrative is 
made up of the hideous wounds which these 
generals inflicted with their own hands.” 

I do not remember where it is that Mac- 
aulay depreciates ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
but I do remember that by a slip of the pen 
he wrote at the beginning of his essay on 
Warren Hastings, “It would be unjust to 
estimate Goldsmith by ‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ or Scott by the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ ” 
and so it appeared in The Edinburgh Review. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan comments :— 

“It is difficult to conceive any calamity which 
Macaulay would regard with greater consternation 
than that, in the opening sentences of an article 
which was sure to be read by everybody who 
read anything, he should pose before the world 
for three mortal months in the character of a 
critic who thought ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ a 
bad book.”’ 

When the essays were collected the falsa 
lectio gave place to ‘ The History of Greece.’ 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


CARLYLE ON CROMWELL’S HEAD.—In view 
of the recent controversy about Cromwell’s 
head, the following extract from an un- 
published letter, written by Carlyle to my 
father in 1849, may be interesting :— 


There does not seem the slightest sound basis 
for any of the pretended heads of Oliver. 


by a friend of mine; it has hair, flesh, beard, 
a written history bearing evidence that it was 
purchased for £100 (I think, and a bad debt) 
about 50 years ago,—it also appears to have once 
had resinous unguents, or embalming substances 
in it, and to have stood upon a spike: —likely 
enough the head of some decapitated man of 
distinction ; but by the size of the face, by the 
very width of the jawbone, were there no other 
proof, it has not any claim to be Oliver’s head. A 
professional sculptor, about a year ago, gave me 
the same report of it. ‘‘ A very much smaller 
face than Oliver’s; quite another face.’’ The 


story told of a high wind, a sentinel, &c., is 
identical with what your old neighbour heard long 
since of theOliver head in the shape of a scull. 


The | 
one at present in vogue was visited the other day | 


| moonshine—an element not pleasant to glance 
into, especially in a case like Oliver’s. 
I remain always 
Yours with sincere thanks, 
CARLYLE. 


A. L. F. 


HEnrRyY, DUKE or SuFFoLK.—Among the 
uncalendared proceedings in the Court of 
Requests temp. Elizabeth, bundle 377, is 
a letter, in a very shaky handwriting, to 
Messrs. Ralph Rokeby, John Herbert, and 
Dr. Awbrey from John, Bishop of London, 
concerning a suit between Thomas Fenton 
and Frances his wife, naming herself 
Frances Anne Fortune, plaintiff, and Thomas 
Duport, Esq. The plaintiffs suppose the 
said Frances the base daughter of Henry, 
late Marquess of Dorset, and afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, and that the said Duke in his 
lifetime delivered to Thomas Duport £100 
in money, and certain goods and chattels, 
to the use of the said Frances, which sup- 
posed delivery defendant upon his oath 
denied. Bishop Aylmer says :— 


I have thought good to signify my knowledge 
and opinion concerning the premises, the rather 
as I was divers years resident and abiding in ye 
said Duke’s house, having the charge of instructing 
and teaching of ye lady Jane, his eldest daughter 
and of ye residue of his children, and also of ye 
children of divers other noblemen. These are 
therefore to certifie that the said Duke of Suffolke, 
during the time yt I was towards him, which was 
about 14 or 15 yeres after he came to his lands, 
even till his decease, was not knowen or reputed 
to have any such base daughter y* ever I heard of. 
It is now one and fifty yeres or very nere there- 
about since my first entertainment into y° service 
of y ° said Duke, and if he had begotten any such 
base child neere the time of my first coming to 
him, it is very like the same would have been 
discovered and knowen during mine abode with 
hym so many yeres. And touching the gent him- 
self, I meane Mr. Duport, he hath alwaies, to my 
knowledge, ben taken to be of such upright and 
sound dealing towards all men, that I am fully 
perswaded of him he would not wittingly speak 
| untruly upon his othe, to gain the whole Kingdom. 
| Further, I do remember in y* time of my service 
imployed towards y® said Duke of Suffolk, he, 
| the said Duke, had in his house a certain chaplen 
| called Cowper, a man not only unlerned, but also 
| reputed to be of dissolute and loose life and con- 
versation. Thus much I thought convenient to 
| signifie unto you at y* special instance of mine old 

fellow and friend Mr. Duport, for y* more playne 
| and manifest declaracion of y* truth in this behalf, 
| the further tryall whereof I referr to your own 
| good consideracion, and so do committ you to y° 
| merciful protection of y*° most mightie. 
| From my house in Paules Churchyard this 
| 6k November, 1590. Your very loving friend 
in Christ, JOHN LONDON. 


In such ways do slanders often rise. 
Cc. C. STorss. 
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BEprorpD Lisprary. — At the present 
moment, when attention has been drawn 
to this institution by the attempted sale 
of its principal treasure (Bunyan’s Foxe), 
it may perhaps be serviceable to note that in 
The Gentleman's Magazine for August, 
1817 (pp. 135-6), mention is made of other 
valuable works belonging at that time to this 
library. 

Upton. 


AuGusTE Jat.—While trying to verify 
Quérard’s Christian name (see 11 8. ii. 410) 
I came across the name of this great bio- 
grapher, and, oddly enough, there seems 
to be the same kind of error with regard 
to his forename as there is with respect to 
Quérard’s. 

Jal died at Vernon on the Ist of April, 
1873, and on looking up my note (4 S. xii. 
186) at the time of his death, I find that I 
called him Augustin. Now Otto Lorenz 
in his ‘ Librairie Francaise,’ Larousse in his 
‘Grand Dictionnaire, Georges Vicaire’s 
‘Manuel’ (1907, vol. iv. p. 515), and our 
National Library Catalogue all call him 
Auguste. Jal also signed himself Gustave 
Jal. The authority I had for Augustin is 
that of Jal himself. The title and preface 
to his ‘Dictionnaire de Biographie et 
d’Histoire’ are only signed ‘A. Jal,” 
but on p. 1346 in the index we read “ Jal 
(Augustin). See p. 10.” On that page 
we find his signature to the preface, so there 
is not the slightest doubt as to the identity, 
As to his origin, he says see p. 1027. At 
this page he is writing about a man who was 
annoyed because some one had disclosed the 
fact that his father was a baker. Then Jal 
says that his own father was a baker, and 
that he (A. Jal) was born at Lyon 13 April, 
1795. 

In the above I was referring to the copy 
of Jal’s dictionary at our National Library, 
then in the Reading-Room. Since then 
I have referred to my own copy, in which 
the seven or eight hundred errors of various 
kinds that are corrected by Jal in the 
twenty columns of errata on pp. 1327-36 
are all noted. Then I find among the 
errata, p. 1334, col. 2, for the date of his 
birth, instead of 13th read ‘“ 12 avril.” 
gives other references about himself, but 
he omits one to p. 867, where he mentions a 
portrait of himself by Madame de Mirbel. 

Besides this, in ‘A. Jal: Souvenirs d’un 
Homme de lettres, 1795-1873,’ Paris, 1877, 
p. 13, Jal says he was born “ 12 avril, 1795.”’ 
The ‘ Souvenirs ’ is a very interesting account 
of Jal’s life by himself, edited and published 





He | 





by a person who does not give a name. It 
is one of the books the late H. $8. Ashbee 
bequeathed to the “‘ English nation,’ and 
is the only copy in the National Library. It 
is still uncut, except the pages I have opened 
in order to try to find Jal’s correct forename, 
but without result. RatpH THOMAS. 


HOCKLEY - IN- THE- HOLE: BROADSWORD 
ConTEsts.—Steele in The Spectator (No. 436) 
describes a broadsword contest that he 
witnessed at this resort in Clerkenwell, and 
evidently both ‘‘James Miller, serjeant 
lately come from Portugal,” and ‘ Timothy 
Buck of Clare Market’ were very much in 
earnest. Yet in No. 449 a writer adds that 
he overheard at an alehouse two masters 
of the science of defence agreeing to quarrel, 
and when this was settled one asked of the 
other, “ Will you give cuts or receive?” 
The other answered, ‘ Receive.” And so 
the contest was arranged. 

A further interesting side-light on these 
matches occurs in ‘ Instructions given to the 
Twelve New Lights that lately sprung up 
in G(uild) H(all),’ London, 1712 :—- 

“To draw towards a conclusion, party trials 
may not be improperly liken’d to those of skill at 
the celebrated theatre of Hockley in the Hole ; 
where he that does not lay about him lustily, 
and give his antagonist ‘Sweet Cuts "—as they 
are called in Bear Garden language—not only 
loses his share in the Box, but his Credit ; and 
it is the business of all Prosecutors to make their 
articles good at any expence.”’ 

The final suggestion, therefore, is that 
there could not be a prior arrangement of 
the result of the contest: the crowd saw 
to it that each man did his best. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


A Mvurperovus Lonpon BoatTMAN OF 1586. 
—M. Edouard Fournier’s ‘ Variétés Histo- 
riques et Littéraires’ is an important 
collection of rare French tracts, and in the 
fifth volume he has reprinted, from the 


‘only copy known, a very curious pamphlet 
| giving an account, true or false, of a murder 


in London in 1586. The title reads :— 
“Cas merveilleux d’un bastellier de Londres, 
lequel, sous ombre de passer les passans outre la 
riviere de Thames, les estrangloit. A Lyon, 
chez Francois Arnoullet. M.D.LXXXVI.”’ 
According to this narrative, there was 
a certain Jean Visquée, a native of London, 
who plied his vocation as a boatman for 
a period of thirty-three years, and in the 
course of that period committed eighteen 
murders, and was only arrested in the attempt 
at a nineteenth homicide. His boat was 
to be hired at the Strand near Whitehall, 
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and he was noted for his obliging and cere- 
monious manners. One evening a customer 
came who wanted rowing across the river. 
Visquée was ready, cap in hand, and too 
polite to do anything but follow. 
unsuspecting gentleman preceded the boat- 
man toward the boat. Visquée brought out 
a concealed halter, passed it over the head 
of the unlucky man, whom he was carrying 
on his shoulders to the boat, when one 
Pierre Marscot, who from a corner had 
witnessed this transaction, drew his dagger 
and called upon him to release the victim. 
Visquée put down his burden, and, being 
tall and strong, thought himself able to kill 
both ; but Marscot defended himself skil- 
fully, and the gentleman, recovering, also 
drew a poignard. Thus attacked, Visquée 
made a desperate resistance, but in the end 
was seriously wounded and made prisoner. 

“Estant és prisons et ayant finalement 
enduré la torture, il confessa dix-huict meurtres 
qu'il avoit perpetré et mis a fin portant les patiens 
dans sa barque a la facon susdite, et les execu- 
tant illec, pour par ce moyen couvrir son larcin.”’ 
He was condemned, says our chronicler, 
to be tortured with hot pincers, and 
then ‘‘ pendu et estranglé en la fameuse ville 
de Londres, en Angleterre, ot il commit ces 
crimes.” 


The names and the narrative are not 
very convincing, but the tract is a curious 
specimen of the popular literature of the 
sixteenth century. 

WititaM FE. A. Axon. 


RovussEAvu AND VOLTAIRE.—In Lloyd’s 
Evening Post for 29 June-— 2 July, 1770, 
appeared the following paragraph :— 

‘Paris, June 18. 

‘The Sieur John James Rousseau, who is 
expected very soon in this city, has sent forty- 
eight livres to Monsieur de la Tourette, Secretary 
of the Academy at Lyons, as his contribution 
to a scheme proposed by some men of letters, 
to erect a statue to Mr. de Voltaire, in order to 
perpetuate the memory of that great genius. 
The letter of the Philosopher of Geneva upon this 
subject was very flattering to Mr. de Voltaire ; 
and shews that he has a mind above resenting 
the keen sallies of a man, whose talents he 
acknowledges and admires.” 

As Rousseau had not long previously 
displayed bitter feelings towards Voltaire 
because of his suspicion that ‘‘ the Philo- 
sopher of Ferney ”’ was the author of Horace 
Walpole’s invented letter from Frederick 
of Prussia to ‘Mon cher Jean Jacques,” it 
would be interesting to know what foundation 
there was for any part of this story. 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 


[See 10 S. vii. 326.] 


The | 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only privatc interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** SEFTON,” A CARRIAGE.—On 12 January, 
1898, The Times reports that ‘‘ the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York....drove in 
the Queen’s ‘Sefton’ and four....to the 
Windsor station.” 

What is a “‘ Sefton’ ? and was it so called 
from the title of the Earl of Sefton. or from 
the name of the maker? In the latter 
case the claim of the designation to be 
treated as a word of the English language 
may be doubtful. I should be glad to be 
furnished with any additional instances of 
its occurrences. Henry BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


PETER THE GREAT’S PortrRaitT.—In The 
Sphere of 20 May there is a reproduction of 
one of the portraits of this sovereign, and 
the letterpress says that it is the only por- 
trait for which his Majesty ever sat. What 
is the authority for this statement ? And, 
if it is true, how did Godfrey Kneller and 
other artists paint their pictures of him ? 

FRANK PENNY. 


Manzonr’s ‘In Cinque Macei1o.’—Some 
twenty or thirty years ago a translation of 
Manzoni’s ‘ Il Cinque Maggio ’ was published 
in some quarterly or monthly magazine. 
I should be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who could tell me in what magazine 
this translation was published, «end the 
correct date of its publication. 

. A. CRUSE. 

Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds. 

[A correspondent from Oregon stated at 10 S. i. 
347 that a translation appeared ‘‘many years ago” 
in an American publication called The LEeclectic 
Magazine.) 


Mistress KATHERINE ASHLEY (OR 
ASTLEY) was the well-known governess to 
Queen Elizabeth in her youthful days, and 
her admissions or “‘ confessions ’’ with refer- 
ence to the relations of the Princess with the 
Lord Admiral Seymour proved extremely 
damaging to Elizabeth (Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission, ‘Cecil Papers’). Both she and 
her husband, John Astley, were imprisoned 
by order of the Privy Council, 21 January, 
1549, she in the Tower, he in the Fleet 
(‘Acts of the P.C.’). John Astley was 
speedily released, but his wife remained in 
confinement for some years, that is, if we 
assume she was detained the whole period 
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until the order to Sir Roger Cholmley on 
20 May, 1555, for the liberation of ‘‘ Kathe- 
ryne Assheley, who hath of long tyme 
remained in his custodie.”’ Elizabeth, when 
she became Queen, so far from showing 
any feeling of animosity against her old 
governess for her confessions—which, in- 
deed, were extorted from her—appointed 
her principal Lady of the Bedchamber, 
and her husband Master of the Jewel Office— 
a position retained by John Astley until his 
death towards the close of the Queen’s 
reign. The _ historian Martin Hume 
in his ‘Courtships of Queen Elizabeth’ 
informs us that when Mistress Ashley lay 
upon her death-bed in July, 1565, the 
Queen visited her in person and mourned 
her decease with great grief. 

My query is, Who was this lady when she 
married John Astley ? The latter was a 
younger member of the Astleys of Hill 
Morton, Norfolk (now represented by Lord 
Hastings). He had a long Parliamentary 
experience, extending from 1547 to 1589. 
He was twice married. In all the Peerages 
and other works of reference that I have seen 
in which he is mentioned his first wife is 
described as ‘“‘ Katherine, dau. of Sir Philip 
Champernowne of Devon ’’—evidently in- 
tended as the lady who died in 1565. If 
correctly described, her father could be no 
other than Sir Philip Champernowne of 
Modbury, who died in 1545, and who, we 
gather from Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Devon,’ 
had four daughters, the youngest named 
Katherine. But this lady was not the wife 
of John Astley. She was twice married: 
first, about 1542, to Otes Gilbert of Compton, 
who died in 1547, aged about 30, by whom 
she was mother, with other issue, of the 
illustrious Sir Humphrey Gilbert ; secondly, 
shortly after 1548, to Walter Raleigh of 
Fardell, and was mother to the immortal 
Sir Walter. Her husband Walter Raleigh 
lived until 1581, so that it is impossible that 
she could have died wife of John Astley 16 
years before. Nor can I find in the Cham- 
pernowne pedigree any other Katherine 
who married a John Astley. There is 
therefore an error somewhere. 

I may add that both wives of John 
Astley are somewhat ambiguous as_ to 
parentage. W. D. Prvx. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


CoMMANDER Hume 1n 1815.—Is there 
anything known about a Commander or 
Capt. Hume, who is stated to have served with 
the fleet blockading the Altantic coast of 
France in 1815 ? W. R. Prior. 





CHEVALIER Comyn.—Can any reader tell 
me anything about the Chevalier Comyn 
(of Glanmyre, Ireland ?), who lived c. 1820, 
and is said to have had Spanish relations, 
and to have lived partly in Ireland and 
partly in Spain. St. Clark BADDELEY. 

Painswick, Glos, 


JOHN SYLVESTER.—Itis stated in Pennant’s 
‘Tour in Wales’ that the road from Conway 
to Bangor over Penmaenmawr was made by 
John Sylvester. Who and what was he? 
Nothing is known about him at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. This road was con- 
structed in 1770, a grant towards its cost 
having been obtained from Parliament in 
the previous year. EpwarpD WarTSON. 


CHARTRES CATHEDRAL.—In an _ article 
entitled ‘On Public Monuments’ in a recent 
number of The Saturday Review Mr. Row- 
land Strong remarked: ‘‘One must not 
forget that the western facade of Chartres 
Cathedral wascompletely painted and gilded.” 
Was this indeed the case ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


Lorp Macavunay’s Ancestry. — The 
great-grandfather of the historian was, 
I believe, Aulay Macaulay, born 1673, died 
1758, minister of Tiree and Coll, and after- 
wards of Harris. Is anything known of 
Aulay’s father ? 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Cardiff. 


SwAMMERDAM’s ‘ History oF INSECTS.’ 
—It is said that this monumental work, 
which was originally composed in Dutch, 
was translated into English for 101. The 
original sum offered was 100/., to a man who 
knew no Dutch. Can any of your readers 
say where the story of the transaction is 
told? Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ to which I 
have been referred, apparently knows 
nothing of it. D. B. SEATON. 


Rev. Patrick GorDON, PREBENDARY 
or HerrerorD.—What is known of this 
Prebendary, who is referred to affectionately 
by Hearne (‘ Reliquize’) as having died in 
1730. Was he ever vicar of Shiplake or of 
Aberley, Worcester ? J. M. Butiocn. 

118, Pall Mall. 


JOB oR JOPE FAMILY.—Any notes respect- 
ing this West of England family will be 
gratefully accepted, especially in reference 
to Jeremiah Job, circa 1730, of Devonshire. 
Please reply direct. G. W. RicHaRDs. 


69, Green Lanes, Stoke Newington, N. 
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* A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY TO MARGATE”: 
‘ Ruopa.’—Possibly some reader can give | 
information as to the authorship of two | 
works published in London in the reign of | 
George IIT :— 

1. “A Sentimental Journey to Margate 
and Hastings. By Dr. Comparative Junior.” 

2. ‘Rhoda,’ a novel (by the author of 
‘Isabella ’) which appears to have achieved 
more than one edition. R. B 

Upton. 


COMMONWEALTH CHURCH IN WILTS.— 
In an article on ‘ The Churches of Glouces- 
tershire’ which appeared in a Gloucester 
newspaper in August, 1907, it is stated 
of Marston Meysey, a parish in Wiltshire, 
that it is in the diocese of Gloucester, 
and that “it is also remarkable for 
having possessed the only church in 
England, probably, erected during the 
Great Rebellion.” 

The inscription on an interesting chalice 
informs us that ‘this church was built 
and this Cupp given by Robert Jenner, 
Esq., 1648.” This is referred to by Cripps 
in his ‘ Old English Plate’ and in Nightin- 
gale’s ‘ Church Plate.’ 

This old church, which measured only 
40 feet by 17} ft., was replaced in 1876 by 
the present one, dedicated to St. James, 
Apostle and Martyr. 

In ‘N. & Q.’ there are several references to 
church desecration during the Common- 
wealth, but not, I think, to the erection of 
a church. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


“ Soucuy.”—Can any one kindly inform 
what kind of fish a “souchy” is? The 





name appeared in an old cookery-book I 
saw over twenty years ago. T..8. 
[Webster’s ‘New International Dictionary’ | 
has: ‘‘ souchet, souchie, souchy, n. Cf. O-F. | 
soucié, brine, pickle. <A kind of fish stew with | 
savory broth.’’] | 


ELIZABETH HARRISON’S ‘ MISCELLANIES.’ | 
—Is anything known of the author of the 
following book ?— | 
_ “Miscellanies on Moral and Religious Subjects 
in Prose and Verse. By Elizabeth Harrison. 
London: Printed tor the Author, And sold by 
J. Brickland and T. Field. 1756.” 


The 380 pages of which it is composed con- 
tain little that would appeal to readers of 
the present day, but the work was reviewed 
by Dr. Johnson in The Literary Magazine, 
. age os Review (see Dr. G. Birkbeck 

’s 


‘Boswell’s ‘‘ Life,’ 1887, i. 309, 





312). 


It includes a 28-page list of sub- 


scribers, amongst whom are .'“ Samuel 
Johnson, M.A.,” and ‘‘ Mr. Hawksworth, 
Author of ‘ The Adventurer’’’; the whole 
numbering over 700, and comprising many 
well-known clerics, both Church and Non- 
conformist. It would appear that a good 
deal of the book was contributed by other 


writers than the ostensible author. 
W. B. H. 


Cot. Mason’s CorrEE-Hovuse.—A book 
published after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century was, according to the imprint, 
sold at ‘‘ Colonel Mason’s Coffee-house in 
Cornhill.” Are the dates known when 
this coffee-house was first opened, and when 
it ceased to be Mason’s ? A. T. W. 


Ratpnx Piecott, CatHoric JupGEe.—l 
should be glad to know who Ralph Piggott 
was. In a ‘History of West Grinstead,’ 
Sussex, he is described as the last Catholic 
judge. He wrote to Lord Caryll in 1724, 
congratulating him that the Act which 
proscribed him as an outlaw had been 
repealed. JOHN PATCHING. 


THomas GeENT, PrInTER.—The original 
manuscript of the ‘ Life of Thomas Gent,’ 
written by himself, was formerly in the 
possession of Mr. Thomas Hailstone. Was 
it sold with the Hailstone Library, and who is 
the present possessor? It should be re- 
published in its entirety. 

Horace BLeACKLEY. 


RicHARD DANN, aged 14, was at West- 
minster School in 1719. I should be pleased 


to obtain any information about him. 
G. F. R. B. 


Puinie DeHANy was M.P. for St. Ives 
December, 1778, to Sept., 1780. x. should 
be glad to obtain some information about 


him, especially the dates of his birth and 
death. G. F. R. B. 


GEORGE DELAPLACE was admitted to West- 
minster School in May, 1739, aged 12. Any 
information concerning his parentage and 

G. F. R. B. 


| career is wanted. a 


EwspankK Famity.—I should be much 


| obliged for any information relating to this 


family, or reference to books or documents 
where such might be found. In Surtees’s 
‘History of Durham’ there is a short pedi- 
gree of “ Ewbank of Staindorp,” but it is 
very incomplete. I understand that the 
family was originally a Border family from 
further north than Durham. Please reply 
direct. E. Stuart SHERSON. 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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VoLTAIRE ON THE BiBLE.—Would any of 
your readers kindly tell me what authority 
there is for the saying attributed to Voltaire 
that within a hundred years the Bible would 
be a forgotten book ? I should be grateful 
for a reference if there is one. 

Wo. FISHER. 


WorcesteR Hovuse, THAMES STREET.— 
Where could I see a print of this old house ? 
It was situated on the south side of Thames 
Street, overhanging the river. It perished 
in the Fire of London. 

ARTHUR N. GOULD. 

Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney, S.W. 


ARCHBISHOP STONE OF ARMAGH. — I 
should be obliged if any one could tell me 
where I could find particulars of the family 
of the Most Rev. George Stone, Archbishop 
of Armagh and Primate of Ireland, and of 
his brother Andrew, who was Under-Secre- 
tary of State in 1748. Cc. L. K. 


Moor, More, AND Moory-Grounp.— 
Can any one tell me what is the origin of the 
place-names of Crampmoor and Skidmore 
in Hampshire ? 

“The name Skidmore in the Account 
Roll of Romsey Abbey, 1539, is spelt Skyd- 
moure’”’ (vide the Rev. H. G. D. Liveing’s 
“Records of Romsey Abbey,’ 1906). It was 
a farm belonging to the abbess and convent, 
situated near the river Test, between Romsey 
and Nursling. ‘‘ Close to it is Lee, another 
tything,”’ says Mr. Liveing, ‘‘ and here lay 
the More.” What precisely was a “ More,” 
and what does “Skid” or ““Skyd"’ mean 
with reference to a “‘ More”’ ? 

_ Mr. Liveing says that Moor Court (ad- 
joining Skidmore) took its name from the 
More.”’ The late Mr. T. W. Shore, in a paper 


contributed to the Archeological Review on | 


“Old Roads and Fords in Hampshire,’ 
says :— 

‘‘A few miles south of Romsey is Wade farm, 
close to a branch of the Test, which appears to have 
been known as the ‘ Wade’ in the perambulation 
of the New Forest in the time of Edward III.” 
Moor Court at present lies nearer to the 
river Test than Wade, and Skidmore is 
on the opposite side of the river, and imme- 
diately on its banks; Crampmoor is now 
a scattered hamlet of a few cottages beside 
a small stream which runs from Ampfield 
(anciently Anfield) and Baddesley Common 
to Romsey, where it joins the Test. It is 
dignified by the name of the ‘“ Tadburne 
lake”’ on all the old maps, and is still called 
“the lake.” The fields in its vicinity are 


called “Moor” and “ Moory-ground,” and 


appear to have been reclaimed from Baddes- 
ley Common in the seventeenth century. 
This is another More or Moor. One of the 
tiny streams which join the Tadburne lake 
is called Spittal Tadburne. I shall be very 
glad to learn the origin of these various 
names. F. H. SUCKLING. 
Highwood, Romsey. 





Replies. 


DUROURE FAMILY. 





(11 S. iii. 389.) 
THE inquiry of G. F. R. B. respecting Col. 
John Duroure draws attention to a very 
| interesting family. 

It was a branch of the ancient race of 
Beauvoir in Languedoc, and was represented 
in the first half of the sixteenth century by 
Claud de Grimoard de Beauvoir du Roure, 
Seigneur de Grisac and of other estates, 
whose eldest son became a_ Protestant. 
His descendant several generations later 
was the refugee Frangois Du Roure, who 
was captain in a regiment of cavalry in the 
British service. He married Catherine de 
Rieutort and had two sons—Scipio and 
Alexander—officers in the British army 
and known as Duroure. 

In 1736, under General Wade, Scipio 
Duroure was Major of Brigade with ten 
shillings a day. He became the lieutenant- 
colonel of the 12th Foot,and then (12 August, 
1741) colonel of the regiment. His regiment 
served in Flanders and won great distinction 
at Fontenoy. Duroure, then Adjutant- 
General of the forces, was mortally wounded 
in that fight, and was carried to Ath. After 
lingering for a few days he died on 10 May 
(O.8.), 1745, at the age of 56, and was buried 
on the ramparts of that town. His “ effects 
and horses’’ were ordered ‘‘ to be sold on 
Wednesday [after 7 June] at 11 o’Clock at 
y*® head of y® Roy! Drag*.” He had served 
for 41 years, and had received as some 
additional reward of his services the sinecure 
post of captain of the castle of St. Mawes, 
on the north side of the entrance to Fal- 
mouth harbour. His wife, whom he married 
in 1713, was his cousin, Marguerite de 
Vignolles. 

A monument was erected by his son, 
Francis Duroure, in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, “‘ to preserve and unite the 
memory of two affectionate brothers, valiant 
soldiers and sincere Christians.’ Scipio 
Duroure was the elder, Alexander Duroure 
the younger of these brothers. Alexander 
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was born about 1691, and married in 1748 
Louisa Bruchell of Hammersmith. He was 
lieutenant-colonel of the 4th Foot, and 
afterwards (27 Feb., 1752) colonel of the 
$8th Foot. On 12 May, 1756, he was trans- 
ferred to the 4th, or King’s Own Regiment 
of Foot, and was promoted to be major- 
general 24 January, 1758, lieutenant- 
general 6 December, 1760. After fifty- 
seven years’ service he died at Toulouse on 
2 January, 1765, aged 73, and was buried on 
26 March in the east cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. He, too, was captain of St. Mawes 
Castle (D. C. A. Agnew, ‘ Protestant Exiles 
from France,’ vol. ii. pp. 280-81, vol. iii. 
p- 228; A. N. Campbell-Maclachlan, ‘ Wil- 
liam Augustus, Duke of Cumberland,’ p. 216; 
S. P. Oliver, ‘Castles of Pendennis and 
St. Mawes,’ p. 100). 

The widow of Alexander Duroure sur- 
vived him, and died at Mortlake on 10 
October, 1780. Peter Bruchell of Hammer- 
smith, no doubt a relation, was one of her 
husband’s executors (Col. Chester’s ‘ Regis- 
ters of Westminster Abbey,’ p. 405). There 
was, apparently, no issue of the marriage. 

For the following paragraph I am indebted 
to J. G. Alger, ‘Englishmen in the French 
Revolution,’ pp. 199-200 :— 

“* Louis Henri Scipio Beauvoir, Comte Duroure, 
was the grandson of Bolingbroke’s [half] sister, 
Lady Catherlough. The name Scipio, which 
fitted in so conveniently with Jacobin usages and 
in favour of which he dropped his other names, 
had for several generations been a family one. 
A Scipio Duroure, probably his grandfather, 
entered the English army in 1705, and became 
a@ colonel. He himself was born at Marseilles 
in 1763, but was educated in England. He knew 
Josephine, returning with her in the same vessel 
from Martinique in 1791. As a ‘ municipal’ 
he proposed and carried a resolution that the 
6th January, the anniversary of Louis XVI.’s 
death, should be styled the féte des sans-culottes. 
He did not, however, side with Robespierre, and 
was imprisoned at St. Lazare during the latter 
part of the Terror, nor did he again figure in 
politics. Under the Empire he studied juris- 
— and grammar, and translated Cobbett’s 

nglish Grammar. He died in 1822 in London, 
whither he is said to have gone to claim an in- 
heritance.”’ 

This man must have been the son of the 
elder of Lady Luxborough’s two daughters, 
who “ married a French count” (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
sub Knight, Henrietta, Lady Luxborough). 
A copy of the third edition of this trans- 
lation by Duroure is in the National Library 
at Paris ; it is entitled 
“le maitre d’anglais ou Grammaire raisonnée 
pour faciliter aux francais l’étude de la langue 
anglaise. par William Cobbett....3° édition.... 
corey par L. H. Scipion Duroure....Paris, 





The fifth edition is at the British Museum : 
it was published in 1816, and the trans- 
lator then called himself Du Roure. In a 
note to p. xii of the preface he refers to 
Lord Bolingbroke and Lady Luxborough : 
“le premier de ces auteurs était mon grand 
oncle, et l'autre mon aieule maternelle.”’ 

John Duroure was in the Coldstream 
Guards, becoming ensign on 20 June, 1768, 
lieutenant 3 June, 1774, captain 15 March, 
1779, and he retired from the service on 
15 December, 1789. These dates are from 
MacKinnon’s ‘History of the Coldstreams,’ 
vol. ii. 490-91. The entries of his 
marriage and death describe him as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. He married at Bath on 
2 June, 1790, Sarah Winn, eldest surviving 
daughter of the late Thomas Winn of Ack- 
ton, co. York (Gent. Mag., 1790, pt. i. p. 569 ; 
Hunter, ‘Deanery of Doncaster,’ ii. 216); 
and died at Twyford, near Winchester, on 28 
February, 1801 (Gent. Mag., 1801, pt.i. p. 279). 
He was elected F.R.S. on 25 May, 1780, 
and remained a Fellow until his death 
(Thomson, ‘ History of the Royal Society,’ 
App. iv. p. lvii). 

Francis had been elected a Fellow on 
10 November, 1774, but he withdrew in 
1797. He married on 15 July, 1746, Miss 
Crespin, of Wallbrook (Gent. Mag., 1746, 
p- 383). 

Some communications about the family 
of Duroure are in the 5th Series, vol. x. 

W. P. CouRTNEY. 


[Mayor J. H. Leswte also thanked for reply.] 





Dogs AND OTHER ANIMALS ON BRASSES 
AND STONE Erriciss (11 8. iii. 208, 310, 
376).—Dogs and other animals are commonly 
found on brasses and stone effigies. We 
have some excellent examples in Devonshire. 
In Colyton Church there is a fine monument 
—known as the Choke-a-Bone monument— 
to the memory of ‘‘ Margaret, daughter of 
William Courtenay, Earl of Devon, and the 
Princess Kathleen, youngest daughter of 
Edward IV., King of England. Died at 
Coleombe, choked by a fish bone. A.D. MDXII.” 
A dog lies at the feet of a recumbent figure 
of a girl wearing a coronet. 

In Axminster Church is an effigy of 
Gervase de Prestaller, who held the living of 
Axminster when the church of the thirteenth 
century was in course of erection. Here 
again is a dog at the feet. 

A fine brass with figures of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Brooke exists in Thorncombe 
Church, Dorset. A dog lies at the feet of 
each. 
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In Alcester Church is an alabaster effigy 
of Sir Fulke Grevil. He has a lion at his 
feet, but Lady Elizabeth has a little dog 
lying by her left foot, sabled and collared. 
The date is 1560. 

A dog appears on the effigy of Cicely 
Bonville, Marchioness of Dorset, in Astley 
Church, Warwickshire (circa 1530-35). 

In North Bradley Church is a brass of 
Emma, mother of Archbishop Stafford 
(A.D. 1446). A dog lies at her feet. 

A memorial to Lady Willoughby (who died 
in 1391) in Spilsby Church, Lincolnshire, 
bears the figures of two dogs with collars 
and bells at her feet. A lion lies at the feet 
of Lord Willoughby de Broke in Callington 
Church. The date is 1502. 

The monument in Broadclyst Church, 
Devonshire, supposed to represent Sir Roger 
de Nonant, bears a lion. 

Many other instances are recorded in 
Rogers’s ‘ The Strife of the Roses and Days 
of the Tudors in the West.’ 

W. G. Wittis WaTSsON. 

19, Park Road, Exeter. 


There are three rabbits on the brass of 
Bishop Wyvil in Salisbury Cathedral. 
A. R. MALpeEn. 


JuDGE JEFFREYS AND THE TEMPLE 
CHurcH OrGAN (11 S. iii. 427).—A third 
edition of ‘Notes on the Temple Organ,’ 
by the late E. Macrory, edited by M. Muir 
Mackenzie, is just out, and answers Mr. 
UDAL’s query. 

Burney’s ‘History of Music’ (vol. iii. 
p- 437) is quoted on p. 27 as the source of 
the statement that 
‘‘ the decision [between the rival organs] was left 
to Lord Chief Justice Jefferies, afterwards King 
James the Second’s pliant Chancellor, who was of 
that Society (the Inner Temple), and he terminated 
the controversy in favour of Father Smith, so 
that Harris’s organ was taken away without loss 
of reputation, it having so long pleased and 
puzzled better judges than Jefferies.” 

Mr. Macrory added a foot-note remarking ; 

“* IT have not been able to find anything in the 

Books of either Society to corroborate this state- 
ment, derived by Burney from a letter written 
by Dr. Tudway to his son, and it is not probable, 
if the decision had been left to Jefferies, that there 
would not have been some record either of his 
appointment, or of the decision. It is, however, 
certain that Jefferies was not ‘ Lord Chief Justice ’ 
at the time of the decision....” 
He goes on to suggest that Jeffreys perhaps 
gave a casting vote. The ‘ Notes’ point out 
(p. 23) that “Lully, Queen Catherine’s 
organist,” is a mistake made by Burney, 
and should be Baptist Draghi, as corrected 
by Dr. Rimbault. 





A second edition of ‘ The Temple Church,’ 
by Mr. George Worley, also just out, gives 
@ foot-note on pp. 59 and 60 derived from 
the ‘Inner Temple Records,’ vol. iii. p. xlvi, 
Introduction by Mr. F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. 
This states that at the time of the decision 
Jeffreys was not a member of the Inner 
Temple, and that there is no reason to 
credit him with a knowledge of music. He 
simply settled the dispute as Lord Chan- 
cellor, such action being customary when the 
two societies could not adjust their differ- 
ences by means of a conference or committee. 
Net MEzzo. 

[Mr. A. R. Bayury refers to Mr. Worley’s book, 
and Dr. W. H. Cummines to Mr. Macrory’s. Reply 
from M. next week. ] 


FATHER QUIROGA AND THE THIRTY YEARS’ 
War (11 S. iii. 409)—An English transla- 
tion of Schiller’s ‘Thirty Years’ War’ 
oot in 1846, and a version of the 
‘History ’ by Gindely (2 vols.) was published 
in 1885. Barthold and Soltl are other 
German authors who have handled the 
theme. See also Prof. A. W. Ward’s 
‘Thirty Years’ War,’ 1869. Reference may 
further be made to Archbishop Trench’s 
‘Gustavus Adolphus in Germany,’ to Mr. 
J. L. Stevens’s ‘Memoir of Gustavus 
Adolphus,’ and to lives of Wallenstein by 
Ranke, Forster, and others, as likewise to 
Schiller’s dramatic exposition. 

THOMAS BAYNE, 


The best detailed account of this war is 
Antony; Gindely’s, translated by Prof. ten 
Brink (2 vols., 1886). It is based on 
exhaustive research into contemporary docu- 
ments. Schiller’s history of the war is of 
course of literary interest, but of little 
scientific value. Archbishop  Trench’s 
‘Gustavus Adolphus in Germany’ depicts 
one aspect of the war in interesting fashion. 

I am familiar with no Father Quiroga 
except the well-known Jesuit mathematician 
and man of science, whose name is held in 
honour in Bologna; but he is of later date 
than 1631. Quiroga is a noble name in the 
province of Galicia. 

D. O. HUNTER BLAIR. 

Fort Augustus. 


‘“THAT MAN IS THOUGHT A DANGEROUS 
KNAVE” (11 S. iii. 367).—Lord Houghton 
wrote a poem entitled ‘ The Men of Old,’ but 
the stanza E. V. L. quotes is not printed 
in the poem as it appears in the 1876 edition 
of his poetical works. Can it have been 
suppressed ? Frank J. BURGOYNE. 

Tate Library, Brixton. 
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Mitton 1x IRELAND (11 S. iii. 328). 


is to be feared that the evidence in favour | calendar. 
of Milton having ever been in Ireland is on “‘Three Children,” 


a par with that of Shakespeare’s visit to 


Scotland. Or rather, one should say that | 


there is far less evidence for the former 
than for the latter theory. If Milton was 
in Ireland (which none of his biographers 
seems ever to have been aware of), it must 
have been during his residence in Bucking- 
hamshire after leaving college, or during the 
time when he acted as Cromwell’s Latin 
secretary. Among publications credited to 
his pen while secretary appears a work 
entitled ‘ Observations upon the Articles of 
Peace with the Irish Rebels, on the Letter 
of Ormond to Col. Jones, and the Repre- 
sentation of the Presbytery at Belfast,’ 
London, 1649, 4to. Possibly the mention 
of Belfast in Milton’s writings may have 
given rise to the notion that he was once 
there. It will require, however, much 
stronger evidence than has hitherto been 
fortheoming to establish as a fact that he 
ever set foot in Ireland. Scotus. 


FISHING IN FRESH WATER IN CLASSICAL 
Tres (11 S. iii. 249, 350, 393).—Somebody 
may like to be reminded of the use Shake- 
speare made of the episode referred to by 
PROF. BENSLY :— 

Cleopatra. Give me mine angle; well to the 

river: there, 
My music playing far off, I will betray 
Tawny-finn’d fishes ; my bended hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws ; and, as I draw them up, 
I ’ll think them every one an Antony, 
And say ‘* Ah, ha! you ’re caught.” 

Charmian. ’T was merry when 
You wager’d on your angling: when your diver 
Did hang a salt fish on his hook, which he 
With fervency drew up. 

Cleopatra. That time,—O;times !— 

I laugh’d him out of patience. 
‘Ant. and Cleo.,’ II. v. 10-19. 


Sr. SwitHIn. 


8. S. W. (ante, p. 350) misses the point 
of his Antony fish story. I do not believe 
that the water near Alexandria is fresh; 
but be that as it may, Cleopatra’s trick on 
Antony was to have a salt fish, 7.e., a salted 
fish, put on his hook. The story is told 
in Shakespeare’s ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ 
IT. v. Isaac Hutu Pratt. 

Wallingford, Pa. 


* ANANIAS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. iii. 
266, 333, 395).—L. L. K.’s reply is curious. 
The Puritans did not require to study 
the ‘ Acta Sanctorum’ in order to identify 
the Ananias whom your correspondent 





refers to as a saint of the Roman Catholic 
He is, of course, one of the 
Ananias (Hananiah), 
Mishael, and Azariah, otherwise known 
as Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, whom 
L. L. K. will find in his Bible (Daniel 
i—iii.) and Prayer Book (Order for Morning 
Prayer), without having recourse to the 
tomes of the Bollandists. 
D. O. Hunter Buarr. 
Fort Augustus. 


In the Prayer Book, the alternative to 
the ‘Te Deum’ at Morning Prayer is the 
‘ Benedicite,’ commonly used in Lent. This 
canticle ends with an invocation of the 
‘*Three Children,’ thus: ‘‘O Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misael, bless ye the Lord.” 
The name would thus be quite familiar to 
English Churchpeople. G. W. E. R. 


CORONATION BIBLIOGRAPHY (11 S. iii. 
345).—The following may be added to the 
notes given at the above reference :— 

‘A Faithful Account of the Processions and 
Ceremonies in the Coronation of the Kings and 
Queens of England: exemplified in that of their 
late sacred Majesties King George the Third 
and Queen Charlotte....embellished with 
elegant engravings.’ Edited by Richard Thom- 
son. 8vo, London, 1820. 

‘Peter Parley’s Visit to London during the 
Coronation of Queen Victoria.’ Square 12mo, 
London, 1839. 

The latter work was described at 9 S. vii. 
346, 437; some copies were issued with 
the plates coloured. W. B. H. 


‘ NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ’: SUPPRESSIONS IN 
‘Pickwick’ (11 S. iii. 244, 313, 392).—The 
words about Mr. Pickwick’s portrait are 
these : ‘“‘ Which portrait, by the by, he did 
not wish to have destroyed when he grew a 
few years older.” Surely the meaning’ is 
simple enough. We like the _ portraits 
which are painted in our youth or middle 
age, because we are conscious that our looks 
do not improve as we grow older. 

DICKENSIAN. 


THE CoLuaR oF SS (11 S. iii. 361, 413).— 
In the second column of p. 363, ll. 11, 12, 
the dates of the deaths of the “ three Dukes 
of Somerset three times renowned ” should 
have been given as 1455, 1464 (battle of 
Hexham), and 1471. 

It seems worth mentioning that Collars 
of SS, though nowhere mentioned in the 
text of Shakespeare, are twice found in 
‘‘the order of Coronation” (of Queen Anne 
Bullen) in ‘ Henry VIII.,’ IV. i. 

W. A. Cox. 
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CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. (11 S. iii. 
409).—In the ‘ Life and Remains of Douglas 
Jerrold,’ by his son, p. 23, we read :— 


**Life on board a man-of-war in 1813—even on 
board a guardship at the Nore—was no holiday 
work. have often heard my father dwell upon 
the great emotion with which & first ascended the 
gangwav to the deck of one of his Majesty’s ships. 
soca He liked well enough to pass hours in the Cap- 
tain’s cabin, to read Buffon through and through, 
and to get up theatricals, aided by the pictorial 
genius of foremast-man Clarkson Stanfield, afloat 
in the same ship.” 


Jerrold, it is stated, was to join on 22 De- 
cember, 1813, the guardship Namur, asa first- 
class volunteer. 

P. 107 deals with twenty years later :— 

““*The Rent Day’ was in active preparation in 
the first days of January, 1832. Rehearsals were 
going forward on the dingy stage; and _ behind, 
there was an artist at work for his old shipmate. 
That Namur man, who was so useful in the officer’s 
theatricals, has turned his nautical life to account 
also. Clarkson Stanfield and Douglas Jerrold, who 

varted last on board the Nore guardship, shake 
ands at one of these dingy rehearsals — shake 
hands to become fast friends, as they shall still, 
in their respective paths, push forward to their 
ultimate part in the art and literature of their 
common country. Some years hence they shall be 
sauntering in Richmond Park, eagerly drinking in 
a little fresh air, after sooty days spent in London. 
There shall be other friends with them. Matters 
theatrical shall bubble up in the careless ebb and 
flow of the conversation ; and suddenly the Namur 
middy—still the middy, though silver is stealing 
along his hair—shall cry :-— 

***Let’s have a play, Stanfield, like we had on 
board the Namur.’ ” 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


CLERGYMEN AS Esqurres (11 S._ iii. 
409).—For an example in the seventeenth 
century see 9 §. xi. 422, and for an example 
in the nineteenth see 10 S. ii. 307. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


UTTOXETER’S First Book (11 S. iii. 405). 
—TIn this connexion it may be recalled that 
reference has been already made in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to Robert Richards as the printer (see 
10 S. iii. 128, 176) in 1808 of the novel 
* Rebecca,’ of which the missing third volume 
is still sought. Although this was not the 
first book presumably printed in the little 
Staffordshire town, it runs Mr. Axon’s date 
pretty close. I may add that there is a 
slight difference in the length of time he 
names during which Richards acted as post- 
master at Uttoxeter, Dr. Forshaw giving 
the dates as 1793 to 1835 only. 


Ceci CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11S. 
iii. 409).—F. T. F.’s quotation consists of 
the last three lines of ‘The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls,’ one of the best known 
of Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies.’ It is printed 
on p. 182 of the new Oxford edition of Moore’s 
works by Mr. A. Godley, who tells us in his 
Introduction that the publication of the 
‘ Melodies ’ went on from 1807 to 1835. 

JOHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


The first of G. H. J.’s quotations, ‘‘ Indus- 
tria res parve crescunt, socordia magne 
comminuuntur,” seems to be a variation 
of the words of Sallust, which are: ‘‘ Con- 
cordia parve res crescunt, discordia maxu- 
me dilabuntur” (‘Jug.’ 10). In Tacitus 
(‘ Annal.,’ ii. 38) we find ** industria’ opposed 
to ‘‘socordia,” but not in the manner 
quoted. JOHN T. CURRY. 


G. H. J.’s second quotation seems a mis- 
reading of Keble’s verse in the poem for the 
first Sunday after Easter :— 

O joys that, sweetest in decay, 

Fall not, like withered leaves, away, 
But with the silent breath 

Of violets drooping one by one. 


J. D. 


The lines sought by Ikona, 
‘*Guess now who holds thee?”  ‘‘ Death,” I said. 
But, there, 
The silver answer rang,—‘‘ Not Death, but Love,” 
form the conclusion of the first of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ 
commencing 
I thought once how Theocritus had sung. 
The lines quoted by Mr. BREsLAR, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, &c., 
are to be found in Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ 
Epistle I. ll. 273-6. 
M. A. M. MACALISTER. 
[Several other correspondents thanked for replies. 


‘RapH Roster Doister’ (11 S. iii. 367, 
413).—According to the ‘D.N.B.’ and most 
other authorities, Udal died in 1556. The 
suggestion that the prayer for the Queen 
at the end of ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ 
was written by another hand, and at a later 
date than is generally assigned, has not, I 
think, been previously made. Is there any- 
thing to warrant such a belief apart from 
what is stated in the query? There is 
some reason to believe that ‘ Ralph Roister 
Doister’ was not completed until 1553, or 
even later. It is quoted from in Wilson’s 
‘Art of Logique,’ edition 1553, but not in 
the previous editions of 1551 and 1552, 
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thus indicating that it was not known to | himself a handsome residence, which he 
the public at the two latter dates. There is| christened ‘‘ Melbourne House,” in compli- 
no difficulty in supposing that Udal added | ment to his Australian adherents in that 
a few lines to his play even later than 1553. | city, who provided most of the funds for its 
The queen can hardly have been any one erection. As the sect is supposed to have 
else than Mary. We must remember that) vanished, or nearly so, in England as well 
in 1554 an Act was passed “ declaring that | as in Australia, it would be interesting to 
the regall power of this realme is in the quenes| know who now claims the ownership of 
majestie [Mary] as fully and absolutely as| Melbourne House, who occupies it, and 
ever it was in any of her moste noble pro-| whether the law concerning valuable pro- 
genitours Kinges of this realme.” There is | perty left by departed sects has ever been 


surely no insurmountable obstacle to believ- | authoritatively or judicially declared in this 
J. 


ing that Udal, moved by a similar spirit of | country. 


loyalty, may have added, in 1554, a few 
lines to his play, in honour of the Queen. 
W. S. S. 


JUNIUS AND THE HORSEWHIPPING OF THE 
DvuKE OF BEpDFoRD (11 S. iii. 227, 292, 375, 
410).—Happening to be at Somerset House 
recently, I consulted the will of Gertrude, 
Duchess of Bedford, as suggested by Mr. 
G. W. E. Russet at the last reference. 
It is dated 16 November, 1786, and was 
proved 11 July, 1794. The reference number 
is P.C.C. 384 Holman. It is very short, 
and contains no reference of any sort to the 
alleged assault on the Duke, nor is there any 
specific bequest of plate to anybody. 

ALAN STEWART. 


ROEITES OF CALVERTON: WROEITES OF 
Australia (11 8. iii. 385).—Beyond a 
similarity in the names of their founders 
there is no doctrinal or historical connexion 
between these sects. The Wroeites or 
Christian Israelites emanated originally from 
the followers of Joanna Southcott. See 
Blunt’s ‘ Dictionary of Sects,’ p. 107, the 
notice of John Wroe in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and 
the late J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘ Faiths of 
the Peoples,’ vol. i. p. 102. Blunt says: 
““The sect has a larger body of adherents 
in Australia than in England.’ During my 
boyhood in Australia they were fairly 
numerous, but now I believe they are practi- 
cally non-existent there as an organized 
body. Their popular nickname was 
“* Beardies,” as it was an article of theit 
faith never to cut their hair. Wroe made 
several missionary tours in Australia, and 
he was most successful in the eastern suburbs 
of Melbourne. The ‘D.N.B.’ says he died 
at Collingwood, Melbourne. That is not 
strictly accurate. He passed away in the 
house attached to the Christian Israelite 
Sanctuary in Fitzroy, a Melbourne suburb 
adjoining Collingwood. Wakefield, York- 
shire, is, or was, the head-quarters of the 
Christian Israelites, and there Wroe built 


| 


HoGan. 
| Royal Colonial Institute, 
| Northumberland Avenue. 


The Wroeites were the followers of John 
Wroe, who was born at Bowling, in the parish 
of Bradford, Yorkshire, in 1782, and died in 
Australia in 1863. The best account of 
him that I know is in Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Yorkshire Oddities, 1890, pp. 28-58. 
Many publications by and about him were 
issued at Wakefield, 1834-8. Of Daniel 
Milton, who claimed to be his successor, 
some particulars are furnished in The 
Yorkshire Post, 26 Nov., 1898. See more 
in Boase, ‘ Mod. Engl. Biog.,’ iii. 1524. 

W. C. B. 


The full notice of John Wroe, 1782-1863, 

a native of Bowling, Bradford, Yorks, to 

be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. Ixiii. p. 158 

(1900), seems completely to negative the 

idea that he, or his followers, had anything 

in common with the fanatics of Calverton. 
No mention of John Roe is in the ‘ se 
W. B. H. 


Communications that have reached me 
since the appearance of my note convince 
me that the imagined discovery is a mare’s 
nest. It seems that John Wroe was born 
at Bradford in 1782, and associated cir- 
cumstances, so far as I have been made 
acquainted with them, afford no ground 
for presuming any sort of association between 
Roe and Wroe, or between the respective 
sects. 

One correspondent has brought to my 
notice the writings of John Ward, a con- 
temporary prophet of the same class, whose 
advertised writings run into 16 volumes, 
whereof the sixth is described as an “ Address 
to the Wroeites.’ I am told that a small 


body of this sect continues to meet in the 
present day, at or near Wakefield. 
A, STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 





[Some particulars of John Ward will be found at 
108. xi. 354. ] 
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WEIGHT OF 1588 (11 S. iii. 408). — EL 
surmounted by a large crown=Queen Eliza- 
beth. “1588 A° [Anno]”=in the year 
(sc. of our Lord) 1588. ‘“* AR XXX [Anno 


Regni] ’’ =in the thirtieth year of her reign. | 


JoHN R. MAGRATH. 


Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Surely the inscription “ El. 1588 A°® Ar. 
XXX.” simply means the thirtieth year of 
Elizabeth, 1588, the year of the Armada. 

W. C. B. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES USED BY BOTH MEN 
AND WomEN (II S. iii. 387).—The name of 
my earliest teacher was Christian Bird, 
her mother bearing the same name. One of 
the daughters of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema 
bears the name of Laurence. Leslie is 
another name common to both sexes. 

Wn. H. PEET. 


Ex SoLtTERO may add Sydney to his list. 
A country coroner the other day refused to 
allow that Sydney could possibly be a girl’s 
name. It was, in point of fact, the name 
of the second wife of the sixth Duke of 
Manchester, and has been perpetuated in 
that of her only daughter, Sydney, Countess 
of Kintore, as well as of her granddaughter, 
Lady Ethel Sydney Keith-Falconer. 

D. O. Hunter Buarr. 

Fort Augustus. 


Sidney and Vivian, with spelling variations 
Sydney and Vivien, are further names 
common to both sexes. Hope is another. 
An aunt of mine was named Christian about 
eighty-four years ago. E. I. Wispom. 


Sydney may be added: Miss Sydney 
Owenson (ante, p. 400, col. 2, 1. 28), and more 
recently Sydney, Duchess of Manchester, 
wife of Sir 8. A. Blackwood. Sidney is 
also used for men and women. 

SyDNEY SAMUEL BaGsTER. 


May not the following be added: Sy)- 
vester, Sidney, Jesse or Jessie, and Christian ? 
I have found many entries of Philip as a 
girl’s name, and in Kent, Bennett and 
Comfort used indiscriminately ; and Julian 
from the days of Dr. Harvey to the present 
Countess of Radnor. 


R. J. FynMore. 
Sandgate. 


_ The following may be added to the list 
|given: Alison, Hildred, perhaps Lesley, 
| Sydney (e.g., Lady Morgan), Cassie (for a 
'man, see The Times, 24 May, 1911, p. 3, 
col. 4), and Hilary. M. 
One is tempted to wonder whether it is 
| the mere variation of a single letter that has 
caused the querist to omit the commonest 
of all such names, Francis or Frances, from 
the list given. W. McM. 


Brevet-Major Caroline Frederick Scott, 
Royal Artillery, died at Rochester on 
21 September, 1794. 

Lieut.-General Thomas Ignatius Maria 
Hog, Madras Artillery, died at Redbridge, 
| near Southampton, on 15 February, 1899. 
| Col. George Harrison Ann Forbes, Royal 
Artillery, is still living. 


J.-H. LESLIE. 


Cowrer’s ‘CuHarity’: ‘* PoRCELAIN” 
(11 S. iii. 409).—The context shows that the 
poet’s design is to contrast charity in the 
large philosophic sense with that narrow 
interpretation of the term which limits 
it to almsgiving. The truly charitable, he 
avers with the Apostle, are always well- 
disposed towards others, while those of the 
spurious type are utterly selfish ard corrupt. 
To illustrate the baneful influence of the 
latter tribe he specifies Flavia, who gives of 
her refuse to the poor, and ruthlessly defames 
her neighbovrs. Charity she understands 
only in the form of alms, if we except her 
poicelain ornaments, presented, of course, 
to herself :— 

Her superfluity the poor supplies, 

But if she touch a character, it dies. 

The seeming virtue weighed against the vice, 

She deems all sate, for she has paid the price: 

No Charity but alms aught values she, 

Except in porcelain on her mantel-tree. 

Porcelain articles would, no doubt, be 
very expensive in the poet’s day, while the 
self-indulgence proclaimed by their possession 
would indicate a sharp contrast to his 
economic habit. THoMAs BAYNE. 





| The reference in the quotation is pretty 

| obviously to a figure in porcelain (Dresden, 
Chelsea, or other) of Charity standing on the 
mantelpiece. JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

| Queen’s College, Oxford. 


| Flavia will bestow her goods to feed the 
| poor, but she is without true Charity, which 


To the list supplied by Ex SorTERO may | she values only in the shape of a china 


be added the name of Vernon. 
Ceci CLARKE. 


Junior Atheneum Club, 





| figure on her chimneypiece. 
St. SwItTHIN. 


[Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 
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JAMES BALLANTYNE’S KELSO PRESS 
(11 S. iii. 347, 396).—In reply to the request 
of W. S. 8. I may say that * The History 0’ 
the Families o’ the Farmers and the Light- 
bodies ’ is a short tale of 36 pages, giving the 
history of a deserving, thrifty family called 
Farmer, and of an ambitious, worldly family 
named Lightbody. It ends with a prophecy 
against the people for the abuse of strong 
drink: ‘“‘Sae far gangs the prophecy ; some 
o’ it has already happened ; God grant that 
the rest may never come to pass.”’ The 
booklet is dated from the Lammermuir Hills, 
4 January, 1802; the reference in the pro- 
phecy evidently is to the destructive 
Napoleonic wars. JOHN GRANT. 


** PERTHROAT ”’ (11 S. iii. 409).—I do not 
see my way to guessing at the sense, because 
every hint that might give help is suppressed. 
May we not be told the authority, the con- 
text, and (at any rate) the date ? 

WaLTeER W. SKEAT. 


HANOVERIAN REGIMENT (11 S. ili. 327, 
378, 415)—The history of the MKing’s 
German Legion, formed from the Hano- 
verian army, was written by North Ludlow 
Beamish, and published by Boone, 1832. 
In 1806 the Legion had two dragoon and 
three Hussar regiments, two light and seven 
line battalions, two horse and four foot 
batteries of artillery, and some engineers. 

R. W. P. 


The presentation of colours to one of the 
regiments of the German Legion took place 
on 22 August, 1855, but Zhe Folkestone 
Chronicle of 25 August stated that 
“it had been expected that H.R.H. Princess Mary 
of Cambridge would have attended to give away 
the colours, but this she was prevented from doing 
by a previous engagement. That duty then de- 
volved upon HR the Duke of Cambridge.” 

It may be true that when the Legion was 
disbanded some of the men settled in Canada, 
but in an article in The Fortnightly, August, 
1900, by H. A. Bryden, it is stated that 
numbers of men of the Anglo-German Legion 
were successfully settled, by State aid, in 
British Kaffraria. R. J. FyNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


A few facts may be added to those at the 
last reference. The brigade did not get any 
further than Scutari; part, on return, were 
encamped at Shorncliffe, and formed the 
nucleus of the new 109th (British) Regiment. 
A large number, including Col. Wooldridge, 
migrated to Cape Colony and settled there. 

H. P. Ix 





Srece oF DERRY: ReEv. JAMES GORDON 
(11 S. iii. 369).—No corroboration, I believe, 
of Wodrow’s story about Gordon and the 
relief of Derry is anywhere to be found. 
It is rejected by all trustworthy writers. 
Wodrow, it must be remembered, was a 
somewhat credulous biographer, so far as 
Presbyterian ministers were concerned. Most 
of his geese were apt to be swans. Accord- 
ing to Reid’s ‘ Presbyterian{Church in Ire- 
land,’ Gordon held a charge for a few years 
in Ulster, before being settled at Cardross, 
where his ministry lasted only some four 
years. In Cardross his reputation did not 
long survive. Dumbartonshire local his- 
torians, by their silence, seem to attach no 
importance to the story of Gordon’s achieve- 
ments. 

In what sense did he “ relieve’’ Derry ? 
Was it by persuading Kirke, the leader of 
the relieving force, as Macaulay intimates ? 
Or was it by breaking the boom, as Mr. 
BULLocH states? Of neither theory is there 
any corroboration. Kirke was about the 
last man in the world to be influenced by 
clerical persuasion or objurgation. Besides, 
the dispatch from Schomberg, ordering an 
attack, may still be seen in the Bodleian 
Library. The boom was broken by the 
Mountjoy, Micaiah Browning master, who 
was killed by a shot from the enemy. The 
Mountjoy baving got aground, her consort 
the Phcenix, Andrew Douglas master, was 
the first to pass the obstruction, and the 
Mountjoy followed. Where does Gordon 
come in? It is to be feared that the tale of 
his achievements at Derry is due either to 
a florid imagination or to a hallucination 
similar to that which possessed the British 
sovereign (George III. was it ?) who per- 
suaded himself of his presence in command 
of an English regiment at the battle of 
Waterloo. Scotus. 


Bonak & Co. (11 S. iii. 369).—Thomson 
Bonar who died in July, 1814, is described 
by Anderson (‘ Scottish Nation,’ Supplement) 
and Kay (‘ Portraits’) as a merchant in 
Edinburgh ; he was, in fact, a wine merchant, 
and by his marriage to a daughter of Andrew 
Bell, the engraver, became interested in ‘ The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ as agent for its 
sale in succession to Hunter, and as printer 
(see ninth edition, vol. viii., and eleventh 
edition, vol. ix.). He was the fourth 


(? fifth) son of the Rev. John Bonar of Perth, 
and he had three sons by his first wife, 
Andrew Bell’s daughter (John, Andrew, 
and Thomson), and three daughters by his 
second wife, Mary Lawrie. 
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The London firm of Thomson Bonar & Co., 
which still exists in Old Broad Street, may 
owe its origin to another Thomson Bonar, 
a relative, who is described by Anderson as 
a ‘‘descendant’”’ of the Rev. John Bonar 
of Fetlar, father of John Bonar of Perth 
This Thomson Bonar made a fortune as a 
Russia merchant, purchased (?) Camden 
Place, Chislehurst, and was there, with his 
wife, murdered by an Irish footman named 
Nicholson on the night of May 30-31, 1813, 
(‘Annual Register’ for 1813, Chronicle, 
31 May; and The Times for 1 June, 1813, 
et seq.). ‘Thomson Bonar, the Russia mer- 
chant, had at least two sons, one of whom 
was colonel of the Kent Militia Regiment 





at the time of the murder; and both seem 
to have been present at the execution of 
Nicholson (see ‘ Annual Register,’ Chronicles, 
23 August, 1813). S. H. P. 


RicHARD Rouue’s ‘Prick or Con- 
SCIENCE’: ‘ THE BritisH Critic’ (11 S. iii. 
227, 277, 377, 417).—It may be worth noting 
that the article in question was written by 
Mark Pattison. He mentions it in his 
‘Memoirs,’ chap. vi. p. 186 :— 

“‘T wrotean elaborate articlein The British Critic 
on ‘Earliest English Poetry,’ for which I spent 
months of study, and got to know all that was then 
known on the subject.” 

It was not reprinted in his ‘ Essays’ (1889). 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


Mr. HiGHAM, ante, p. 417, wrongly I think, 
attaches the letters D.D. to the name of the 
Rev. Thomas Mozley as editor of The 
British Critic and author of ‘ Reminiscences 
of Oriel College, Oxford,’ 1882. With so 
many other claims to distinction, my old 
fellow- townsman of Gainsborough (whose 

















obituary notice I wrote in The Atheneum for 
24 June, 1893) would have repudiated, I feel 
sure, this inapposite titular appendage. 

The mistake has probably been caused 
by the fact that his brother J. B. Mozley, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, was 
certainly D.D. Witi1amM MERCER. 


* QO. IX.” (11 S. iii. 266, 390).—At the end 
of the will of Thomas Cumberland, lorimer, 
of London, dated 8 Dec., 1565, entered 
in the Archdeaconry Court registers at iii. 
173 b, occur the letters O. K. in capitals. I | 
do not think they stand for the initials of | 
any persons as, ¢e.g., of the scrivener who 
drew up the will or a witness. This being 
the case, what do they mean ? 

Wituram McMurray. 


Hotes on Books, Xr. 


The Fortunes of Nigel. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by Stanley V. Makower. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Mr. MAKOWER has provided an excellent anno- 

tated edition of one of Scott’s brightest stories. 

We are not generally in favour of the principle 

which adds to task-books stories which should 

bring unadulterated delight in hours of leisure ; 
but if Scott is to be so treated, Mr. Makower 
does the business as well as anybody. He has 
evidently taken great pains over his editing, and 
the result is a body of sound information alike 
in history and philology. The boy who has 

mastered this edition will have discovered a 

good deal concerning a period of which many 

adults know little. The editor’s Introduction— 
meant more, we take it, for teachers than pupils 

—explains his work and the reasons for it. He 

is fully justified in insisting on the importance of 

the glossary, which summarizes much of the 
store of learning and illustration now available 
in the great Oxford Dictionary and other autho- 
tities. ‘ Nigel’ is, besides being a rattling story, 
something of a feat of virtuosity in its language. 

With Shakespeare, Scott was wonderfully familiar, 

and the student will recognize much of his lan- 

guage. Thus the ‘‘ roasted crab” of p. 342 is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the charming lyric 
at the end of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ 

King James I. being an admirable pedant, 
there is more than the usual amount of classical 
tags to be found here, which Mr. Makower 
duly assigns to their familiar authors, and trans- 
lates. We miss, however, a reference to the source 
of ‘‘ Incumbite remis fortiter”’ (p. 1385), which 
we take to be a reminiscence of the ‘ validis 
incumbite remis,’” of ‘Aneid,’ x. 294. The 
**jnfandum, regina,” of p. 198 derives a further 
point from its association with the Westminster 
schoolboy and Queen Elizabeth. ‘‘ Crasso in 
aere”’ (p. 251) is a quotation from Horace, ‘ Ep.,’ 
ji. 1, 244. ‘* Equam memento,” &c. (p. 471), is 
of course, a deliberate pun on Horace, but not 
one, we think, invented by Scott. The joke was 
made by Lord North when his son Frank sold the 
little mare given him by his father. 

We mention these trifles, not as of any import- 
ance, but to show that we have paid the editor 
the compliment of reading his notes with care. 


In The Cornhill this month ‘ The Lost Iphi- 
geneia,’ a capital story, is concluded. Judge 
Parry in ‘ Dear Old Cecil’ has a striking story of a 
man who was victimized at school and later by 
a dominating companion who finally led him to 
serious fraud. ‘ Lop Ears,’ by Dorothea Deakin, 
is a highly entertaining account of a devastating 
female child who insisted on having her own way. 
A third story by Mr. C. H. Cautley, ‘ {fr the 
Val d’Or,’ takes the form of asentimental journal. 
‘ The Keys of all the Creeds,’ an Indian study by 
Major G. F. Macmunn, is a vigorous exposition of 
our rule as viewed by one of the best of the native 
types. In ‘The Two Novelists: a Letter from 
Thackeray,’ Miss Flora Masson gives a pleasant 
account of her father’s connexion with Thackeray, 
who wrote him a letter concerning Dickens, 


| Masson having reviewed the two chief Victorian 
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novelists together. Thackeray credits’ Dickens | figure in her loss of reputation and desperate 


with ‘‘ quite a divine genius in many things,” 
but quarrels with his art in not duly representing 
Nature, and regards Micawber as “no more 
areal man than my friend Punch is.”’ The article 
on ‘Henry Bradshaw’ by Mr. A. C. Benson is 
delightful—much more intimate than his study 
last month. Bradshaw was a real character 
as well as a great librarian and an inspired biblio- 
grapher. The answers to Mr. Lang’s paper on 
Scott are supplied, and we notice that he has 
given a second prize ‘‘ to encourage research,” 
while the new competition is on Stevenson, the 
paper being set by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 


In The Nineteenth Century politics hold a pre- 
dominant position, especially the new schemes 
of Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Ralph Neville, for 
six years Judge in the Egyptian Native Courts, 
writes on ‘The Muddle in Egypt and the Way 
Out,’ giving voice to a discontent which seems 
to have attained formidable proportions of late 
years. The Hon. Emmeline Plunkett has a very 
interesting inquiry in ‘Stonehenge and the 
Hyperboreans’ concerning the uses of that 
ancient monument for moon-worship, following 
up Sir Norman Lockyer’s fascinating book on 
Stonehenge as a temple of the sun. Astronomical 
evidence combined with historical suggests to her 
that the inhabitants of Britain and Brittany 
observed the moon in Sagittarius and the sun in 
Gemini as part of a cult resembling that of 
Artemis-Diana. The course of the moon is 
dragon-like, and the builders of Avebury, an older 
monument than Stonehenge, represented ‘ the 
sinuous body of a snake in the two long avenues 
by which the circle was approached.” Stukeley 
was, it is suggested, right in considering this as 
“a hieroglyphic symbol of highest note and 
antiquity,” and it was, further, ‘ the Dragon of 
the great Pendragonship.” ' 

Mr. W. S. Lilly’s ‘Some Notes on Chateau- 
briand ’ are concluded. They do not seem to us 
to contain much that is new, nor can we rate highly 
some isolated dicta by the glorious politician which 
he regards as “‘ literary judgments of the greatest 
value.” Mr. H. H. Statham is always an inter- 
esting writer, and we find both insight and amuse- 
ment in the couple who hold ‘ Conversations at the 
Salon and the Royal Academy.’ 


‘A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET’ is a dignified 
Coronation tribute from Mr. Noyes in The Fort- 
nightly, which has also a short and effective 
piece of verse, ‘ Coronal,’ from Mr. Walter Sichel. 
** Index ’’ has a character study of ‘ His Majesty 
the King,’ in which the theatre is stated to be his 
favourite form of recreation. Certain obvious 
differences between him and King Edward are 
noted. Articles on ‘The Royal Prerogative ’ 
and ‘ The City of London and the Coronations ’ 
follow. Mr. Sidney Low has a sympathetic 
study of Mrs. Rawdon Crawley which pleases us 
well. He points out that she “ is the first embodi- 
ment in English fiction of the woman whose 
emotions are dominated by her intellect.” He 
credits her with what many readers forget—the 
bringing together of Dobbin and Amelia. Mr. 
D. C. Boulger suggests that England has only to 
take the lead to secure ‘ The Preservation of the 
Field of Waterloo,’ in which the other nations con- 
cerned are ready to assist. Mr. Francis Gribble 
continues in ‘The Waning of Rachel’s Star’ 
his clever st udies of the great actress, a pathetic 


” 





struggles to kold her own against fading health 
and the opposition of Madame Ristori. ‘ Abbas 
Effendi: his Personality, Work, and Followers,’ 
by E. S. Stevens, is very striking. The chief 
representative of the faith of the Bab is a man 
of holy life, very different from the advertising 
purveyor of religion. Mrs. Alec Tweed e’s 
article on ‘ Women and Work’ ought to be re- 
printed and distributed widely abroad, for it 
shows what women have done and can do in spite 
of the limitations imposed on them. It would be 
excellent and informing reading for many persons 
who generalize at large without adequate know- 
ledge. Foreign literature of note is introduced 
to English readers in ‘ The Misfortune of Being 
Clever,’ a Russian comedy eulogized by Prince 
Bariatinsky, and ‘ L’Age Dangereux,’ a French 
translation of a German translation of a book 
by a Danish novelist, Karin Michaélis. Even as 
transmuted through two languages, this psycho- 
logical study by a woman has, we gather from Miss. 
May Bateman, made a sensation in Paris. Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes concludes the number with ashort: 
story, ‘The Child,’ which is painful, but effective. 


In The National Review the articles which 
interest us chiefly are ‘ Women who want the Vote,” 
by the Countess of Selborne, and ‘ Some Scottish 
Homes,’ by Lady Edward Cecil. The amount 
of labour which a working woman does cheerfully 
and assiduously is not easily realized by the average 
man. Mr. H. C. Biron’s ‘Pope in Worsted 
Stockings ’ is not strong as criticism, but the sort 
of study which should be very useful to-day. We 
should like Mr. C. E. Lawrence’s plea for fairies, 
‘On Titania and Co.,’ if it were less affected in 
style. We may ask why George Maclonald was 
not mentioned, and why an accomplished writer 
should make nonsense of a paraphrase of Words~ 
worth by putting the Latin for a cowslip instead 
of a primrose. 


THE editorial of The Burlington Magazine deals: 
frankly with the‘ Recent Extensions at the National 
Gallery and the British Museum.’ The new rooms: 
at the former are described as handsome in appear- 
ance, but “‘ they repeat and intensify some of the 
faults of lighting and proportions which, since 
the report of the Boston Commission, must be 
regarded as inadmissible.’’ As for the system 
of lighting, ‘‘ there is hardly any great picture. 
gallery on the Continent or in America, erected 
within the last ten or twenty years, in which such 
mistakes have been made, or at all events per~ 
petuated.” 

Mr. Lionel Cust’s very interesting ‘ Notes om 
Pictures in the Royal Collections ’ deal this month 
with several of our early kings, whose portraits 
are reproduced. Richard III.’s face is worthy of 
his Shakespearian reputation. Mr. Roger Fry 
writes on the Richard Bennett Collection of Chinese. 
Porcelain now being shown in New Bond Street 
for the benefit of the National Art-Collections. 
Fund, and, to judge from the illustrations here 
given, well worth a visit. Mr. G. F. Hill’s con- 
tinuation of ‘ Notes on Italian Medals’ is fulh 
of good things. Mr. Claude Phillips thinks he 
has found an unrecognized Carpaccio in Sir 
William Abdy’s sale, a picture formerly attributed 
to Mantegna. Miss F. M. Stawell’s account of 
* The Letters of Vincent van Gogh ’ is most attrac-~ 
tive, and we hope that they will be translated 
into English. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J UNE. 


MEssrs. LUPTON BROTHERS’ Burnley Catalogue | 


113 contains the largest-paper Bewick’s ‘ Birds ’ 
and ‘ Quadrupeds,’ 3 vols., Newcastle, 1820-26, 
4l. 7s. 6d. ; aset of the Chetham Society, 1844-85, 
101.; the ‘‘ National Dickens,’’ 40 vols., cloth, 
1906, 182. 188.:; , 
Baldwin & Cradock, atlas folio, 4/.; Lancashire 
Parish Register Society Publications, 23 vols., 
5l. 10s. ; Motley’s Complete Works, 9 vols., 
Murray, 1904, 2/. 2s.; Pinkerton’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
17 vols., 4to, 1808-14, 21. 10s. ; ‘ The Preacher’s 
Commentary,’ 39 vols., 1885-96, 47. 10s. ; and the 
Library Edition of Prescott, 15 vols., calf, Phila- 
delphia, 1860, 37. Under Scott is the Border 


Edition of the Novels, 48 vols., Nimmo, 1892-4, | 


10/. 10s. There are works under Asiatic, Astro- 
nomy, Biography, Derbyshire Topography, Scot- 
tish Literature, &c. Those under Discussions 
include Harrison v. Bradlaugh, Howes v. Bottom- 
ley, King v. Bradlaugh, Murphy v. Mooney, Pope 
v. Maguire, &c. 


Mr. John Orr’s Edinburgh Catalogue 33 con- 
tains Capt. Burton’s Works, Memorial Edition, 
7 vols., 1893-4, 11. 15s.; Monstrelet’s ‘ Chro- 
nicles,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1877, 11. 2s. 6d.; and Frois- 
sart, 2 vols., 4to, 1874, 1l. 2s. 6d. A copy of the 
very rare Confession of Faith, small 4to, morocco, 
1590, is 41. 4s. (a copy at the Scott Sale fetched 
321.) There are some Cruikshank plates, also 
first editions of Dickens. Under Drama is the 
Mermaid Series, 27 vols., a complete set (4 of the 
vols. not uniform, and on thin paper), 2/. 18s. 6d. 
A fine copy of Maitland’s ‘ Edinburgh,’ folio, 
1753, panelled calf, is 1/. 15s. Under Epitaphs 
is Monteith’s ‘Theatre of Mortality,’ 12mo, 
half-calf, 1704-8, 1l. ls. There is some Scottish 
folk-lore. Works on Heraldry include Milles’s 
‘ Catalogue of Honour,’ folio, 1610, 21. 10s. A 
large-paper copy of Talfourd’s ‘ Memorials of 
Lamb’ (one of 150 printed), 1892, is 12s. 6d. 
There are lists under Jacobite, Military, Natural 
History, Queen Mary Stuart, and Scots Peerage. 
Under Walton is Marston’s edition of the ‘ Angler,’ 
2 vols., 4to, 1888, 31. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 26 contains 
a number of books with coloured plates, new 
copies at greatly reduced prices. An extra-illus- 
trated copy of ‘Dickens and his Illustrators,’ 
royal 4to, purple levant, 1899, is 101. 108.3; a 
collection of 70 coloured plates of Female Costume, 
4to, full levant, Ackermann, 1810-15, 121. 12s. ; 
a set of the ‘‘ Aldine Poets,’”’ 53 vols., original 
cloth, 1866-7, 71. 10s.; and a_large-paper 
‘Arabian Nights,’ translated by Forster, 5 vols., 
royal 8vo, red morocco, 1802, 8/. 10s. Among 
art works is ‘ Jacob Maris,’ by T. de Bock, royal 
folio, vellum, 1900, 7/. 5s. Under Bibliography 
is Hazlitt’s ‘ Collections,’ 2 vols., royal 8vo, 
half-morocco, 1876-82, 5l. 15s. There are 
specimens of bindings. A clean fresh copy of 
Sullivan’s ‘Tour through Ireland,’ original 
boards, McLean, 1824, is 8l. 12s. 6d. Under 
Dickens is a collection of 60 original character 
studies, unpublished, 9/. 10s.; and among first 
editions is ‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,’ the original 
88 numbers as issued, 1840-41, preserved in a 
morocco case, 7/. 7s. A Dickens relic is the chair 
he used when editing Household Words, 101. 


Hogarth’s Works, published by | 
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Sole,’ &c. 1629, 171.108, Aspecially large copy of 
the ‘ Heptameron,’ 5 vols., Society of English 
Bibliophilists, 1894, is 5. 5s.; and the original 
large-type Library Edition of ‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ 
9 vols., half-calf, Bentley, 1857-8, 101. 10s. 
Under Kent are Cozens’s ‘ Topographical History,’ 
2 vols., 4to, morocco, 351.; and a collection of 
coloured drawings of places of interest, from the 
Hovenden Collection, 1797, 27/7. A coloured 
copy of Macklin’s Bible, 1800, 6 vols., royal folio, 
morocco, is 221. 10s. Napoleon’s own copy of 
d’Hérodote,’ 9 vols., calf, 1802, is 
This was read by the Emperor while 
at St. Helena. Alfred Darbishire’s collection of 
Old Play Bills, 6 folio vols., 1790-1900, is 121. 12s. 
Under Scott is the Library Edition, 27 vols., 
three-quarter morocco, 1900, 10/. 10s. Among 
many Thackeray items is the first edition of 
‘Vanity Fair,’ with three water-colours and a 
letter of B. W. Procter’s, white vellum, with the 
original covers, enclosed in case, 8l. 12s. 6d. 
There are a number of old tracts from the library 
of Prof. Mayor. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington Spa 
devote their Catalogue 256 to Topographical and 
Antiquarian Books relating to the British Isles, 
including engravings and maps arranged under 
counties. Under Berkshire, Windsor of course 
occupies an important place. Under Cumber- 
land we find Pyne’s ‘ Lake Scenery,’ pages a little 
foxed as usual, imperial folio, 1853, 11. 10s. 
Under Hertfordshire is Hassell’s ‘ Tour,’ 1819, 
21. 2s. Middlesex entries include Besant’s 
‘London,’ first editions, 5 vols., original cloth, 
1887-1901, 22. 10s.; Boulton’s ‘ Amusements of 
Old London,’ 12 coloured plates, interleaved copy, 
2 vols., 4to, half-calf by Riviére, 1901, 31.; 
Boydell’s ‘ Thames,’ 2 vols., folio, half-morocco, 
gilt top, uncut, 1794-6, 111. 1ls.; an extra-illus- 
trated copy of Howitt’s ‘ Northern Heights of 
London,’ extended to 2 vols., new crimson calf 
by Morrell, 1869, 41. 15s.; and Westall and 
Owen’s ‘ Tour of the Thames,’ royal 4to, original 
silk cloth, Ackermann, 1828, 91. 9s. Yorkshire 
contains Fletcher’s ‘ Picturesque History,’ best 
edition, 6 vols., 4to, 11. 8s.; and Thoresby’s 
‘Leeds,’ 2 vols., folio, original boards, 1816, 
3l. 3s. An _ extra-illustrated copy of Smith’s 
‘Book for a Rainy Day,’ extended to 2 vols., 
half-morocco, 1905, is 41. 48. Many of the prints 
are of special interest. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
a Ne the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
sane, E.C. 


C. J. H., New Jersey (‘Mr.° Benjamin”).— 
Anticipated ante, p. 393, by another American con- 


Under Gardening is Parkinson’s ‘ Paradisi in | tributor. 


" 








